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he Peabody Museum’s Conservation 
Department has worked over the past 
year to develop a long-term program for 
the restoration and preservation of the 
copy of John James Audubon’s Birds of 
America owned by the Peabody Institute 
Library of Peabody. So far we have invested 
many hours in study and experimentation. 
Although our research is not complete, there is much 
to report about this masterpiece of American art. 

With Audubon prints, as with any work of art, 
it was essential for us to know as much as possible 
about them before beginning any treatment. First, 
we researched their historical background and past 
conservation experiences with other Audubons. 
We then conducted a detailed technical examina- 
tion of the prints. This step was critical because 
although prints from different sets appear similar, 
there exist obscure differences that could cause the 
most careful treatment to go awry. 

Some of the subtle differences result from the 
plates’ complicated printing history. Audubon 
originally contracted the engravings to be made by 
Lizars, a Scottish company that hand colored the 
prints with watercolors. After only ten plates had 
been produced, the Lizars colorists went on strike. 
Dissatisfied, Audubon turned the project over to 
Robert Havell and his son, Robert, Jr., of London. 
In addition to producing 425 original engravings, 
they modified and reprinted the Lizars plates, so 
there are multiple versions of the early engravings. 
In 1828 father and son parted company. The son 
continued to produce engravings, while the father’s 
company did the coloring. After the father’s death, 
the son assumed complete production and 
dropped the Jr. from his name, complicating re- 
search. Furthermore, because the sets were printed 
over a period of many years, there were opportu- 
nities to change engravings that had been previ- 
ously published. 

The Peabody Institute’s set of Audubon prints 
has a unique history, which is documented in a 
few written records, but is revealed to a much 
greater extent by close examination of its present 
condition. The written history begins with Eliza 
Sutton, a close friend of George Peabody and one 
the original trustees of the library. It has not been 
possible to determine if she was one of Audubon’s 
original subscribers or purchased the set later. 
However, the library’s Annual Report of 1872 de- 
scribes her “munificent gift of a set of Audubon’s 
Birds of America the elephant folio edition... 
mounted upon cloth... superbly and strongly 
Continued on page 5 
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Conserving 
Audubon 
Prints 


By Will Phippen and Pam Peterson 


ABOVE: The detail of the ruby- 
throated hummingbird is from 
one of four Audubon prints 
recently conserved at the 
museum. LEFT: Conservators 
Pam Peterson (left) and Will 
Phippen test techniques 
proposed for treating 
additional Audubon prints 


ON THE COVER: Many of the 
Peabody Institute Library’s 
damaged Audubon prints 
being conserved by the 
museum under a cooperative 
agreement will undergo a 
spot-by-spot stain reduction 
process 
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WELCOME TO THE 
NEW REGISTER 


With this issue, the Register comes 
to you in a new, expanded format 
that we hope will better serve and 
inform you. For example, the larger 
size will allow us to cover in even 
greater depth the stories behind the 
exhibitions and programs at the 
Peabody and especially to illustrate 
those stories with more enticing 
photography of the museum’s 
diverse collections. 

Changes to the Calendar are of 
special importance. First, you will 
now receive a listing of museum 
events monthly. Four times a year 
the Calendar will be inserted into 
your Register; during the other 
eight, it will be mailed separately. 

The new Calendar will high- 
light major events planned for the 
upcoming month. It will also con- 
tinue to list all events, programs, 
and special classes scheduled for 
the following month and will 
include a registration form for any 
that require reservations. In addi- 
tion, it will offer brief previews of 
future programs. Please note that 
the new monthly Calendar means 
we will no longer be routinely 
mailing you individual notices of 
most museum events. We hope 
that you will find this more timely 
notice of upcoming events at the 
Peabody Museum easier to save, 
to pin on your bulletin board, and 
to use. 

Of course, the Register will 
continue to provide you with arti- 
cles about exhibitions, programs, 
and the behind-the-scenes work- 
ings of the many departments of 
the museum; with news about 
museum accessions and people; 
and information about issues in the 
local community and beyond that 
concern the museum. 

As always, we appreciate your 
support and welcome your com- 
ments and suggestions. 


Peter Fetchko 
Director 
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MUSEUM AND OMANI GOVERNMENT DISCUSS 


FUTURE EXHIBITION 


Late in October, Director Peter 
Fetchko and his wife, Francoise, 
spent four days in the Middle East 
country of Oman as guests of the 
Omani government. Fetchko met 
with His Highness Sayyid Faisal 
bin Ali al Said, Minister of Nation- 
al Heritage and Culture, to discuss 
the Peabody Museum of Salem’s 
involvement in an exhibition that 
would explore Oman—American 
trade and diplomatic relations 
throughout the 1800s. During the 
nineteenth century, the Omanis 
conducted regular trading missions 
to ports along the east coast of 
Africa, including Zanzibar, and in 
India, where they encountered the 


merchantmen of Salem. The exhi- 
bition is tentatively scheduled to 
open in late 1994 and tour the 
United States before traveling to 
Oman in November 1995 for the 
twenty-fifth jubilee celebrations of 
H.M. Sultan Qaboos bin Said al 
Said’s accession to rule. 

While the Fetchkos were in 
Oman, they visited a number of 
historic sites and museums, pri- 
marily in the capital, Muscat, and 
went on a very successful fishing 
expedition in the Gulf of Oman 
organized by Issam Al-Kasmi of 
the Ministry of Heritage and 
Culture. & 





JAPANESE LANTERN IS 
RES TOREDS ©THE 
ORIENTAL GARDEN 





Lucy Butler, Registrar, and 
John Grimes, Curator of 
Archaeology, admire the 

Japanese lantern recently 
reinstalled in the Oriental 
Garden 





TEMPORARY CHANGE IN 
TAX LAW MAY BENEFIT 
MUSEUM DONORS 


Last fall’s budget and tax wrangling 
at the federal level sounded one 
positive note for museums and 
their donors. For the 1991 tax year 
only, taxpayers are entitled to 
deduct the fair market value of 
certain tangible personal property 
donated to nonprofit institutions as 
long as the property’s use relates to 
the organization’s nonprofit pur- 
pose. Aviso, the American Asso- 
ciation of Museum’s newsletter, 
notes, for example, that fine art 
given to a day care center would 
not qualify, while the same gift to 
an art museum would. The provi- 
sion repeals for one year only reg- 
ulations in the 1986 tax code that 
adversely affected the deduct- 
ability of appreciated property. 
Museum members who wish to 
take advantage of the temporary 
change in tax laws are encouraged 
to contact their tax advisor. & 


The museum’s Japanese lantern 
was reinstalled in the Oriental 
Garden early in December, two 
years after the 11-foot bronze 
structure was toppled and damaged 
by vandals. Because the original 
was one of a pair given to the 
museum in 1950 by Mrs. Ira N. 
Morris, spare parts from the second 
could be used to replace those 
ones that had cracked. The whole 
construction is now mounted on 

a steel armature to which each 
individual section is attached. 
According to Conservator Will 
Phippen, this system both relieves 
pressure on lower pieces and 
ensures that the lantern will not 
fall again. 

The lantern is typical of those 
made during the mid- to late 1800s 
for use in Japanese temples. During 
the restoration, the green patina 
of the weathered bronze was re- 
moved and a brown, more stable 
patina applied, followed by a coat 
of lacquer and wax to protect the 
surface. A single bulb inside the 
globe will light the lantern during 
evening hours. The restoration was 
part of general garden refurbishing 
made possible by the generosity of 
an anonymous donor. & 





ARCHAEOLOGY 
ANNOUNCES STAFF 
CHANGES 


Last October John R. Grimes, for- 
merly associate curator of ethnolo- 
gy at the museum, was appointed 
curator of archaeology, replacing 
Dr. Frederick Hadleigh West, who 
assumes the new position of direc- 
tor of archaeology. Dr. Mary Lou 
Curran has been appointed associ- 
ate curator. She has been associat- 
ed with Dr. West’s Alaska archaeo- 
logical program for several years 
and also has extensive experience 
with early New England archaeol- 
ogy. Dr. Jeffry P. Brain, honorary 
curator of American Indian Eth- 
nology, has been named senior 
research associate in archaeology. 
Dr. Brain is well known to muse- 
um members as the author of 
Tunica Treasure, jointly published 
by this museum and the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University. 
William A. Eldridge, a longtime 
friend of and collaborator with the 
museum, was named research 
associate. Margaret A. Dorsey con- 
tinues as managing editor of The 
Review of Archaeology and admin- 
istrative assistant. Volunteers Lois 
Lockwood and Maryan Surman 
also assist the department. 

The Review of Archaeology, 
which has successfully made the 
transition to a twice-yearly publi- 
cation and changed its format size, 
is also pleased to announce the 
addition to its list of distinguished 
contributing editors two archae- 
ologists from the Soviet Union 
and one each from the People’s 
Republic of China, Canada, and 
Germany. 

Research currently under way 
in the department includes the 
continuing analysis of early site 
collections from interior Alaska 
and work with the large collection 
from the important Massachusetts 
paleo-indian site of Bull Brook. A 
program of excavation in Maine 
is also set to begin this summer. 
Interested members should contact 
John Grimes. + 





MUSEUM LENDS SUPPORT TO SALEM SOUND 2000 


The museum has recently joined 
with the Salem Partnership to sup- 
port Salem Sound 2000: A Biore- 
gion Management Initiative. This 
new community-oriented research 
and educational project is working 
towards finding economically fea- 
sible and ecologically sound ways 
to restore Salem Sound and protect 
it for the future. 

Salem Sound’s immediate goal 
is to bring together business, scien- 
tific, and community leaders of the 
six cities and towns that encom- 
pass the Salem Sound watershed — 
Beverly, Danvers, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Marblehead, Peabody, 
and Salem—to address the issues 
of sustaining this important com- 
mon resource. Salem Sound 2000 
is working to link the various local 
environmental and planning efforts 
and to connect them to the re- 
sources of broader-scope initia- 
tives such as the commonwealth’s 
Massachusetts’ Bays Program and 
the Gulf of Maine Initiative. 
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Daniel T. McGrath, formerly 
a systems analyst with the Bank of 
Boston, has been assigned project 
leader. Rob Moir, curator of natu- 
ral history, will chair the project’s 
technical steering committee. The 
project is currently gathering sup- 
port from business, scientific, and 
other community groups. “Salem 
Sound begins as a broker of 
knowledge, much of it scientific 
and technological,” reports Moir. 
Salem Partnership and New Eng- 
land Power Co. have provided 
seed money, while the Peabody 
Museum of Salem is providing sub- 
stantial in-kind support. 

The museum’s involvement 
with Salem Sound 2000 continues 
a tradition of support for local ef- 
forts to preserve and enhance the 
quality of our region’s natural re- 
sources and stands as an example 
of the museum’s commitment to its 
mission to “examine the relation- 
ship between people and their 
environment.” By 
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IN MEMORIAM: JACK THAYER 


In 1976, as the museum was in 
the throes of organizing the exhibit 
Japan Day by Day, the first major 
tribute to Edward Sylvester Morse 
and his collection of Japanese 

folk art, a serious problem loomed: 
finding someone with the right 
blend of knowledge, skill, and 
panache to produce an audio- 
visual introduction to the show. 
The solution was Jack Thayer, pro- 
perly John Eliot Thayer Ill, a free- 
lance photographer, writer, lec- 
turer, and student of Japan, who, 
together with his wife, Keiko, had 
recently returned to Massachusetts 
after having lived and worked in 
Japan for more than a decade. That 
the resulting slide show was com- 
pleted, successfully, is almost par- 
enthetic, for Jack’s arrival at the 
Peabody was the beginning of a 
wonderful era in its history and in 
the lives of its staff. 

Over the next fourteen years, 
Jack became the spiritual center of 
the Morse collection and a tireless 
organizer and cheerleader for the 
growing number of joint exhibition 
and publication projects undertak- 
en with museums and companies 
throughout Japan. In 1981, when 
Jack assumed the title of Research 
Fellow for Japanese Arts and Crafts, 
the pace of these projects quick- 
ened. In 1984, Jack orchestrated 
the museum’s first major exhibi- 
tion, of shop signs, to be sent to 
Japan. At the same time, he worked 


Exhibition Abroad: 

YANKEE TRADERS AND 
CALCUTTA MERCHANTS 
OPENS IN INDIA 


The United States ambassador to 
India, William R. Clark, flew to 
Calcutta especially to open Yan- 
kee Traders and Calcutta Mer- 
chants at the Birla Academy of Art 
and Culture on November 6, 1990. 
The month-long exhibition, which 
consisted of nineteenth-century 
documents and artifacts from the 
early decades of U.S. trade with 
India, was organized by the 
Peabody Museum of Salem to help 
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with Japanese publishers to pro- 
duce a best-selling book on the 
museum’s collection of Japanese 
photographs. Next came another 
exhibit, which toured Japanese de- 
partment stores, followed by cata- 
logues and journal articles, and 
then an hour-long documentary for 
Japanese television. Last Septem- 
ber, Jack attended the opening of 
a massive exhibit of the Morse col- 
lection at the National Museum of 
Ethnology in Osaka, possibly the 
largest special exhibit ever sent 
overseas by an American museum 
and the culmination of Jack’s pro- 
jects in Japan. 

In all of these undertakings, 


F O 


Calcutta celebrate its tercentenary. 
The exhibition was fully supported 
by the Indo—U.S. Subcommission 
of Education and Culture, the Indi- 
an Council for Cultural Relations, 
the Smithsonian Special Foreign 
Currency Program, and the United 
States Information Service. 
Director Peter Fetchko, with 
Ambassador Clark and Chairman 
of the Birla Academy Mrs. B.K. 
Birla, spoke at the opening con- 
vocation. Ambassador Clark noted 
that the exhibition was a reminder 
that “the ties that link our two 
nations ... have a lively and dis- 
tinguished history” and that the 
trading connections between Cal- 
cutta and the United States are 
“almost as old as our indepen- 
dence.” Chief Curator Susan Bean, 
who coordinated the exhibition, 
was presented with a floral tribute. 


Jack Thayer autographs a catalogue 
at the opening of the museum’s 
Meiji Crafts exhibition at the 
Minpaku in Osaka, Japan, last 


September. 
PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF MINPAKU 


Jack was driven by an abiding 
admiration for Edward S. Morse, 
whom he regarded as one of his 
heroes. In tribute to Morse’s mem- 
ory, Jack labored, as Morse had 
done, to help preserve traditional 
Japanese culture and foster wider 
understanding of Japan and its 
people. In this mission Jack suc- 
ceeded brilliantly, infecting virtu- 
ally everyone he encountered with 
his enthusiasm and love for Japan. 
His impact was widespread; in 
1986, Emperor Showa (Hirohito) 
awarded Jack the Order of the 
Sacred Treasure in recognition 

of the goodwill he had sown be- 
tween Japan and the United States. 
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The news media in Calcutta 
gave the exhibition an enthusiastic 
reception. Doordarshan, the gov- 
ernment television network, aired 
a segment on the exhibition the 
night of the opening. An article 
in the prestigious Financial Times 
reported that this “evocative exhi- 
bition highlights the exotic and the 
informative and also reflects rela- 
tionships which existed between 
trading families” and so “speaks 
eloquently of another age, another 
people.” The Ananda Bazar Patrika 
in an editorial page article titled 
“Old Friendships” stated that “from 
time to time we have heard about 
this, .. . all these pictures, portraits, 
and replicas, . . . token(s) of friend- 
ship between the American mer- 
chants and the Calcutta of old days. 
But now the opportunity has come 
tosee these wonderful collections.” & 


Jack’s personal warmth and 
delightful humor endeared him to 
all; even trivial conversations with 
him often became priceless mem- 
ories. He believed some of his 
traits were preordained. By Asian 
astrological reckoning, Jack was 
born in the Year of the Boar, 
Inoshishi. As he delighted in 
explaining, the Japanese regard 
inoshishi as rather single-minded, 
rushing obstinately through the 
forest, unable to cast a sideways 
glance at their surroundings be- 
cause of short, stiff necks. 

True to his sign, Jack never 
looked back at the disease that 
would ultimately overtake him. 
Instead, despite great pain, Jack 
continued to plan and work on 
projects, especially his dream of 
a refurbished gallery for the Morse 
collection, until just hours before 
he died. 

This past December 27, hun- 
dreds gathered at the First Parish 
Church at Harvard Square to bid 
Jack farewell. Among those pre- 
sent, great sadness was tempered 
by profound gratitude for the life 
of this remarkable man. For his 
friends and colleagues from the 
Peabody Museum, this gathering 
did not close the era that Jack had 
begun, for, just as Morse was 
inspiration for Jack, so will Jack’s 
memory be a continuing, joyful 
stimulus as we carry on with the 
work he held so dear. a 





The replica of the museum’s 
1840 clay statue of a Calcutta 
merchant is examined by its 
maker, Guatam Paul (left), and 
Ruby Palchoudhuri (right), of the 
Crafts Council of West Bengal 
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Friend Wheatland, 
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Boston December 7, 1837 


The magnificent specimen of the snowy owl which you were so kind as to send me for my 
friend Mr. Audubon has been safely received and stored for him in the receptacle of “pale faced 
rum.” The donation was an exceedingly acceptable one both to me and, as it no doubt will 
prove, to him to whom it was intended. I had begun to despair of ever obtaining in time a speci- 
men of that bird when just as the time is approaching for me to close my labours and send the 
cask to Europe, the bird of all birds drops as it were from the clouds. 


Thomas W. Brewer 





JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 


AND THE 


SNOWY OWL 


By Rob Moir 


fF September 1990 conservation work at the Pea- 
body Museum was completed on John James 
Audubon’s hand-colored print of snowy owls. This 
print was the first of four selected for conservation 
from the bound edition of 432 prints owned by the 
Peabody Institute Library of Peabody. Today, we 
do not know the importance of the owl sent to 
Audubon by Henry Wheatland, then a twenty-five- 


RECEPTION PLANNED TO 
HONOR PRINTS 

The Peabody Institute Library of Peabody will be 
hosting a reception at the museum June 14 in honor 
of the conservation of the first four of its Audubon 
prints. The four prints will be on display along with 
the library’s four bound volumes of Birds of Amer- 
ica. Museum members will be invited to attend. 


year-old Salem naturalist completing an M.D. at 
Harvard. We do know, from Audubon’s journals, 
that when he first arrived in Salem on September 
20, 1836, a year before he was sent the snowy owl 
specimen, Wheatland met him at the train station. 
Audubon made his first trip to the Boston area 
in 1832 in search of subscribers for the first one 
hundred prints of his great work on birds, The Birds 
of America. After a cool reception in Philadelphia 
a decade before, Audubon was thrilled by the 
warmth he received from the people in and 
around Boston. In volume two of his Ornithologi- 
cal Biography he writes, in a style characteristic of 
his letters home: 
“Boston! Ah! reader, my heart fails me when I think of 
the estimable friends whose society afforded me so 
much pleasure in that beautiful city, the Athens of our 
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Western World. Never, I fear, shall I have it in my 
power to return a tithe of the hospitality which was 
there shewn towards us, or of the benevolence and 
generosity which we experienced, and which evidently 
came from the heart, without the slightest mixture of 
ostentation.” 

Audubon had good reasons to praise Bostoni- 
ans. In a letter, dated April 1, 1833, Audubon lists 
eighteen New England subscriptions. First on the 
list are the Boston Atheneum and the Col. Thomas 
H. Perkins. 

Next to the name of William Oakes, the four- 
teenth subscriber, Audubon writes, “This is wanted 
in sheets uncut, unbound from No. 1 to the last— 
send them in a good Portfolio.” William Oakes 
was an Ipswich botanist with an A.B. from the 
University of Cambridge. In December 1833 he 
met with a few other local naturalists in Salem to 
form the Essex County Natural History Society. 
Their first meeting as a society was April 11, 1834, 
to choose committees, to make arrangements for 
the ensuing season, and to examine “some of the 
plates of Mr. Audubon’s Birds of America.” This 
meeting was the first American exhibition of 
Audubon’s Birds of America as unbound prints. 

A year later, Henry Wheatland became secre- 

tary and treasurer of the new society. He writes in 
the minutes of January 3, 1838: 
Presented by Mr Jona Brown (dec 1837) a fine spec- 
imen of the Stryx nyctea or snow owl. It was killed in 
the great pasture, at the same time another specimen 
was slightly wounded & was captured alive. This 
specimen (time not permitting me to preserve it) I sent 
to a friend in Boston to be forwarded to J.J. Audubon 
now in England. [Today the great pasture is called 
Highland Park. ] 

George Peabody, a life member of the society, 
was also an early subscriber of Audubon’s Birds of 
America. In 1856 Peabody endowed the library in 
his home town of South Danvers, and in 1867, 
provided the funds for the Essex County naturalists, 
under Wheatland’s direction, to acquire East India 
Marine Hall and its collections and create the 
Peabody Museum. In 1868, South Danvers changed 
its name to Peabody in honor of George Peabody. 

John James Audubon was the first to paint 
birds full size in lifelike positions. He brought 
drama to his paintings while maintaining strict ac- 
curacy to bird plumage and proportions. Audubon 
combined the skills of an artist with the keen pow- 
ers of observation used by the great naturalists. 
Today, ornithologists find only the most minor 
flaws in a few of his paintings, among them the 
snowy owl. Audubon portrays the snowy owls in 
his only night painting. However, snowy owls 
summer in the arctic where it never is dark and 
therefore are the least nocturnal of the American 
owls, even during the winter in Essex County. 

The Birds of America was produced in portfo- 
lios of five plates each. Portfolios were delivered to 
subscribers in tin mailing tubes. Prints were to be 
stored flat by the subscriber until a volume was 
complete. The 87 portfolios, consisting of 435 
plates, took Audubon fourteen years to produce 
(1826-40). They depict more than one thousand 
individual birds and hundreds of native American 
trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

By 1849, Audubon listed 161 subscribers to his 
work. It is estimated that fewer than 200 sets were 
printed by Havell, more than 100 of which are still 
intact. However, every couple of years another set 
is broken up and sold as single plates at a major 
auction house. 

The Audubon set currently being conserved at 
the Peabody Museum of Salem belonged to Eliza 
Sutton of Peabody, who entrusted it to the care of 
the Peabody Institute Library in 1872. The set is 
complete except for three prints stolen sometime 
during the 1970s. It was Sutton’s intent that the 
prints be available to members of the community. 
The library is located three miles from the Peabody 
Museum. It is most appropriate that the first edition 
of Audubon’s bird plates can once again be seen 
just as they first were one spring day in 1834. It 
was mere coincidence that first plate conserved 
happened to be that of a bird Audubon received 
from Salem’s Highland Park, the snowy owl. t 


Rob Moir is curator of natural history of the Peabody Museum 
of Salem and president of the Essex County Ornithological Club. 
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the words to prayers for happiness 
how to weave flower garlands 


what fabric patterns and colors mean dance performances 
five ways to wear a Sari costume demonstrations 
a folk dance an authentic puja (ceremony) 












And much much more! Bring the whole family and join the fun! 


See Calendar listing for details 


al 


LECTURE: KOREAN CULTURE 

Popular Culture in 19th-Century Korea 
(Through Western Eyes). In 1882 the 
former “Hermit Kingdom” emerged as a 
destination for a miscellany of American 
diplomats, businessmen, and scientists. 
Employing period photographs and travel 
narratives, Dr. Robert Sayers, Fulbright 
scholar and Visiting Associate Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Michigan, 
will recreate the traditional Korea seen by 
these early visitors and examine the central 
role of Peabody Museum associates in 
amassing one of the most significant collec- 
tions of Korean ethnographic artifacts in the 
West. 11 am—12 m. Education room. Please 
stop at admissions for a program token. 


Free with admission. 


Sat 2 


FAMILY PROGRAM* 

Dolls Day. Bring your favorite doll to the 
museum’s annual observance of a traditional 
Japanese celebration. Prizes will be awarded 
for the most beautiful, best foreign, most 
unusual, and best loved doll. View tradition- 
al and contemporary displays of ceremonial 
dolls and listen to folk tales. 10:30-11:30 am. 
Education room. Reservations requested by 
February 25. Members $4, nonmembers 
$5. Includes museum admission; accom- 


panying adult free. 


MEAS RS at 


Tue 5 


DAY TRIP 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. View rarely 
exhibited examples of ship models and 
marine paintings by Fitz Hugh Lane, 
Thomas Birch, and others in The Age of Sail 
exhibition at Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts. 
After luncheon at the museum restaurant, 
Miriam Butts hosts a guided tour of the 
exhibition From Colony to Nation, where 
the elegant taste and revolutionary zeal of 
colonial Bostonians is preserved in silver, 
fine furniture, and portraits. 9 am—4 pm. 
Reservations requested by February 26. 
Members $35, nonmembers $42. 


Lunch included. 
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FAMILY PERFORMANCE* 

Going, Going, Gone Whaling. A puppet 
drama recounts the adventures of 16-year- 
old Abner, who goes to sea on a whaling 
ship in 1877. All sizes of hand, rod, and 
string puppets are used expertly by the 
popular Poobly Greegy Puppet Theatre to 
create a baby sperm whale and the ship 
Cachalot. 3—4 pm. East India Marine Hall. 
Please stop at admissions for a program 


token. Free with admission. 


w 12 


MEETING 

Traditional Small Craft Association. 
Meeting and maritime presentations. 
Visitors welcome. 7:30—9 pm. Education 


room. Free. 


w 14 


LECTURE: BIRDLIFE 
ECOC. Cosponsored with the Essex County 
Ornithological Club. Visitors welcome. 


7:30-9 pm. Education room. Free. 
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SPECIAL EVENT* 

Enduring Traditions: A Celebration of 
Mothers and Daughters in India. A series of 
demonstrations and activities throughout 
the afternoon lets you explore the cultural 
traditions of India as they are passed from 
one generation to the next. Celebrate the 
special bond between mothers and their 
daughters in costume demonstrations, a 
jauri puja (a fertility ritual), the making of 
hair garlands and other personal adorn- 
ments, and much much more. 12 m—5 pm. 
East India Marine Hall and Bartlett Gallery. 
$1 above admission. For more information, 


call the museum’s Education Department. 


on 24 


CONCERT 

Boston Artists Ensemble. MOZART Quartet 
for Flute and Strings, K.285. KODALY Duo 
for Violin and Cello, Opus 7. BEETHOVEN 
Trio in G for strings, Opus 9, No. 1. 2:30 
pm. East India Marine Hall. Call 617-527- 


8662 for reservations. 


*Family Program 
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Adult Education Course. Sign up now for a two-session lecture course in early April. April Vacation Week Programs. Drop by for Toys and Games Around the World, mornings 


Merchant's Mansions: New England’s Architectural Heritage will illuminate the distinctive from 10:30-11:30, Tuesday through Friday, April 16-19. Ages 6-10. Or participate in the 
mansion pattern that emerged in coastal New England in the years surrounding the Museums of Salem Treasures of Trade scavenger hunt. April 13 through 21. All ages, 
American revolution. Guest instructor Miriam Butts, longtime lecturer at the Museum of prizes awarded! 
Fine Arts and other regional museums, will focus on the ribbon of good taste that resulted 
from a maritime economy based on overseas trade. Slides of interior and exterior architec- Contemporary China Lecture Series in May. The museum is proud to sponsor a special 
tural details, maps, documents, and decorative objects will clarify the impact of travel on slide-lecture series Thursday evenings in May with noted journalist-historian Ross Terrill and 
local surroundings. Tuesdays, April 2 and 9, 7:30-9:00 pm. Bartlett Gallery. Enrollment food writer and Chinese cooking specialist Nina Simonds. Watch future calendars for details. 


limited; Members $20, nonmembers $25. 


Fall Pilgrimage to Vermont. Reserve October 17—20 for a special four-day deluxe motor- 
Gala in April. Whirl the night away at a dinner dance in the tradition of the East India Ma- coach trip to scenic Vermont. From your base at the Middlebury Inn, you'll explore the 
rine Society. Bid on unique auction items, dine, and dance under the chandeliers, all in museums and historic sites of the Champlain Valley and beyond. An itinerary and reserva- 
support of your museum. Watch for your invitation in the mail. Saturday, April 27, 7 pm— tions information will be mailed this spring. 
midnight. East India Marine Hall and adjacent galleries. Base price, $150. Call 508-745-1876 


for details. 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM ° EXHIBITS, MEMBERSHIP AND PROGRAM INFORMATION ° 508-745-1876 
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M = members, NM = nonmembers 






































Name 
Program No. of people Price Total 
Address M/NM 
MARCH 
City State Zip code 
Dolls Day se ee 
Daytime telephone Day Trip, MFA = 
Method of payment: [_] American Express [[] MasterCard Visa | Personal check APRIL 
Merchants( Mans! 1S ee ee 
Credit card account # Card expiration date (month, year) GRAND TOTAL = 





Signature 


Reservations can be made by phone or mail, by credit card or check. Your payment reserves your place. Please make checks payable to Peabody Museum of Salem. 
Reservation forms should be sent to: Education Department, Peabody Museum of Salem, East India Square, Salem, MA 01970; tel. 508-745-1876. Thank you. 


The museum does not send confirmations. If a class or program is full, you will be notified and reimbursed. 


Continued from page 1 
bound in Russia leather . . . which is probably the 
best extant.” 

Now, the beautiful, strong bindings of the four 
volumes are broken, the covers detached, and the 
leather powdering. Pages are torn and discolored. 
Ironically, this sad state is due mainly to the wish- 
es of Eliza Sutton herself. She wanted these vol- 
umes, which at the time were the modern standard 
of ornithological illustration, to be used. Period- 
ically over the next hundred years the four volumes 
were displayed on easels in the library’s reference 
room, where the public could browse through and 
study the prints. 

In addition to the enlightenment and educa- 
tion they gained, library staff and patrons unknow- 
ingly caused substantial damage to the prints and 
their bindings. Some deterioration was gradual, 
such as the accumulation of fingerprints, grime, 
and ink stains. Air-polluting sulphur fumes from 
coal-burning furnaces caused gradual discoloration 
and weakening of the leather bindings until they 
literally began falling apart. Rips were to be expect- 
ed as the pages were repeatedly turned. In the days 
of the fountain pen, careless viewers spattered ink 
on the prints. Also, an insensitive early librarian 
stamped each print with the library’s blue ink seal. 

This damage, though, is minor compared to 
that caused during the binding process, again un- 
knowingly. After an entire set of 435 prints was as- 
sembled, it was customarily bound in four very 
heavy, matched volumes of around 100 prints each. 
The appearance of the bindings and the way prints 
were attached within them varied considerably 
from set to set. The binder of the Peabody Institute 
prints cut them down in size; in many cases this 
job was done carelessly with plate numbers and 
parts of inscriptions being cropped off. Each print 
was also backed with a medium-weight cotton 
muslin, leaving a margin of cloth on the inner 
edge that was then sewn into the spine of the bind- 
ing. The cloth was adhered with a flour paste pos- 
sibly mixed with an animal hide glue. 

This paste itself is the most serious cause of de- 
terioration of the prints. It has become embrittled 
and discolored with age. Its yellowish brown color 


has migrated to the face of many of the prints. In 
some cases staining is severe and is accompanied 
by powdering of the paper surface in circular spots. 
Very dark spots have appeared on some prints that 
may have been caused by a type of bacterial ac- 
tion on metal particles contaminating the paste. 
Staining and paper deterioration are most severe in 
the first half of Volume |. It is probable that Vol- 
ume | was the most perused and that air and light 
exposure accelerated the staining processes. 
Although the current condition of the prints war- 
rants concern, the problems are all treatable and 
the prints can be preserved for the long term. 

One group of prints were also damaged after 
being stolen during the 1970s on successive visits 
by an unsupervised visitor, who cut them from the 
bindings and presumably hid them in an umbrella 
when leaving the library. Later all but three of the 
stolen prints were recovered. 

The theft, in one way, had a positive effect. It 
focused the Peabody Institute’s concern on the 
poor state of the volumes and the need to preserve 
them. This eventually led to their being given over 
temporarily to the Peabody Museum for the pur- 
pose of developing a comprehensive preservation 
plan. During a ten-year period, the museum and 
library will cooperatively seek conservation funds 
for treatment of all 432 prints and the library will 
work to provide proper storage and display facilities. 

Last winter, shortly after the volumes arrived at 
the museum's conservation lab, we began a print- 
by-print survey of the set. Records for each print’s 
condition and the specific treatments necessary to 
address them were listed in a computerized data 
base. These treatment steps include removal of the 
cloth backing and the adhesive residue, surface 
cleaning to remove fingerprints and smudging, 
spot bleaching for reducing the dark adhesive 
staining, filling losses, mending of tears, flattening, 
and inpainting losses to colored areas. The data 
base gives us a complete picture of the conserva- 
tion needs of the entire set. For example, we know 
169 of the prints have significant tears to be repaired, 
and we can quickly determine, for instance, how 
many also need spot bleaching or inpainting. 


The computer has also enabled us to prioritize 
the prints into three general categories depending 
on the extent of treatment required. Eighty-five 
prints need extensive treatment of 11 hours or more 
each; 323 prints need major treatment averaging 7 
hours each; and 24 prints require moderate treat- 
ment of about 5 hours each. We have made a ten- 
tative estimate of 3,316 hours for the entire job, 
more than two years of work. 

With the survey completed, the volumes, still 
bound, were interleaved with acid-free paper to 
prevent the stains from migrating from one print to 
another. The volumes were then placed in secure, 
climate-controlled storage. We then proposed to 
treat four of the prints to check the accuracy of our 
time estimates and to determine if the treatments 
would actually work. The four—Plate 31, the 
White Headed (Bald) Eagle; Plate 47, the Ruby 
Throated Hummingbird; Plate 56; the Red Shoul- 
dered Hawk; and Plate 121, the Snowy Owl— 
were selected because they represent the range of 
conditions found within the entire set. 

The trial treatments show that our original time 
estimates were fairly accurate on the average, ex- 
cept that we anticipated a more straightforward 
flattening process after cleaning and stain removal 
than we now know is necessary. The four trial 
prints are now matted and framed archivally, that 
is with acid-free rag mat board and acrylic glazing 
that filters out the ultraviolet light that can damage 
paper and colors. Even with this protection, the 
prints should not be displayed for more than sever- 
al weeks at a time at low light levels. 

Even under the most favorable circumstances, 
the Audubon program is a massive one that will 
require major development activities followed by 
intensive conservation activities. In addition, the 
Peabody Institute will have to raise funds to make 
the capital improvements needed to provide prop- 
er care and exhibition for the collection. The ef- 
forts, though, are for the preservation of one of the 
most significant artistic assets on the North Shore. 


Will Phippen is head of the Conservation Department of the 
Peabody Museum of Salem; Pam Peterson is the paper conservator. 
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RELIGIOUS PORCELAINS, MANUSCRIPT PAPERS HIGHLIGHT 


RECENT MUSEUM PURCHASES 


The Peabody Museum collection 
includes a number of Chinese export 
porcelains with religious themes 

that found favor among Europeans 
between the sixteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Some, decorated with archi- 
episcopal or episcopal arms in poly- 
chrome enamels, were made for the 
Spanish and Portuguese markets; 
others, displaying religious views such 
as Adam and Eve or scenes from the 
life of Jesus in ink colors, were made 
for the Dutch market. 

Two rare religious porcelains, both 
decorated in underglaze blue, were 
recently purchased for the Asian Export 
Art collection with funds donated 
anonymously. The first, a holy water 






The Phillips Library has recently 





Bought. of) 3. A. JACKSON, 
é Druggist, Rpothecary and Perfumer. 
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galley. This type of material gives 


font, ca. 1740, is said to have been 
made for the use of Portuguese Jesuits 
at Goa. The second, a covered jar, 
ca. 1690-1700 that was also possibly 
made for the Portuguese market, dis- 
plays a crucifixion scene. 

The jar, one of only three known 
examples and the only one with its 
cover, has crucifixion scenes on oppo- 
site sides framed by scrolled flowing 
branches. The unusual representation 
of these branches, showing a very un- 
Chinese technique of lines and dots, 
may derive from mid-seventeenth-cen- 
tury English embroidery.’ A band of 
European-style flowerheads and birds 
encircles the rim; a so-called cloud- 
collar band encircles the shoulder. The 
domed cover is decorated with a large 
chrysanthemumlike flower. The cruci- 
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fied Jesus, who is usually depicted in 
Western art of this period as dead 
(indicated by a drooping head), is 

here represented as alive and looking 
straight ahead. The legend INRI Vlesus 
Nazarenus Rex Judaeorum, or Jesus of 
Nazareth King of the Jews), a statement 
of the accused’s offense, traditionally 
said to have been written by Pilate, is 
accurately placed above the cross. + 


1. Clare Le Corbeiller, China Trade 
Porcelain: Patterns of Exchange (New 
York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1974), 
1%, NO. Se 





acquired a large group of manuscript 
papers relating to several Salem cap- 
tains and their vessels and a journal 
written aboard the bark Ceres of Salem. 
The collection of papers, number- 
ing more than five hundred pieces, 
relates primarily to Salem captains 
John C. Nelson and William B. Parker 
and the vessels with which they were 
associated during the years 1842-56. 
The vessels figuring most prominently 
in the group are the ship Forrester of 
Salem and the brig Naratiske, sailing 
from New Haven, Connecticut. The 
papers contain not only the expected 
cargo manifests and accounts, but also 
bills and receipts for the more mundane 
operations of sailing vessels, such as 
wharfage, ballast, towing, pilotage, 
and even pots and pans for the ship’s 


researchers a clearer picture of day- 
to-day operations of vessels during the 
days of sail. 

The Ceres journal describes a 
pepper voyage from New York to the 
island of Sumatra (now part of Indone- 
sia) from December 21, 1857, to Feb- 
ruary 18, 1859. The journal is unusual 
in that it was kept jointly by two crew- 
men, Augustus L. Melvin and Oliver 
C. Cooper. In addition to interesting 
descriptions of pepper being brought 
aboard in Sumatra, the journal con- 
tains two personal lists, one itemizing 
Cooper's effects purchased for the 
voyage (oil skin suit & hat, $2.50) 
and another detailing “money spent” 
(cologne, $.16; hair oil, $.32; cigars, 
$.21). Eis 
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Bowditch 





ANNUAL GALA CELEBRATES EARLY EAST INDIA MARINE SOCIETY 


Picture yourself dining by candle- 
light in the elegance of East India 
Marine Hall. You can almost feel 
the presence of the Salem sea cap- 
tains who built the hall looking 

on approvingly across the two- 
hundred-year-gap that separates 
their nineteenth-century world 
from yours. Your table is, in fact, 
named after one of those stalwart 
souls, and his portrait may hang on 
the wall nearby. 

This is the ambiance that 
Chairman Carl Crossman will cre- 
ate for this year’s Annual Gala on 
Saturday, April 27, as guests enjoy 
a dinner dance in the tradition 
of the East India Marine Society. 
The hall and surrounding galleries 
(including Cleopatra’s Barge) will 
be filled with tables dedicated to 
those early mariners. The Gala, 
which annually benefits the muse- 
um, begins at 7 pm with a cocktail 
hour and this year includes two 
silent auctions. 

Guests may make reservations 
for a table named for an ancestor 
or they may adopt a captain who 
catches their fancy. Among those 
who deserve the honor are 
Jonathan Carnes, who carried 
the first cargo of pepper to Amer- 
ica, and James Devereaux, the first 
American to sail to Japan. Jonathan 
Ingersoll was an adventuresome 
soul, who commanded the Grand 
Turk the year before she sailed to 
China, as was William Driver, who 
transported Bounty descendents 
from Pitcairn Island back to Tahiti, 
and William Richardson, who 
brought back early artifacts in the 
museum’s South Pacific collection. 
And of course, there’s Nathaniel 
Bowditch, whose Practical Navi- 
gator became the sailor’s bible. 

It was very much in the tradi- 
tion of the East India Marine So- 
ciety to dress up in costume as 
Indian or Chinese merchants or 
local residents of ports at which 
their ships traded. Such costumes 
were essential features of the 
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parades the society used to stage 
through Salem, when those who 
could not walk would be carried 
in the Indian palanquin now in the 
museum’s collection. Accordingly, 
dress for this year’s Gala will be 
black tie or costumes of the period 
and related to the early society’s 
parades. There will be a prize for 
the best casturne (or costumes-— 
couples can win together). 

The first of the two silent auc- 
tions will be held during the cock- 
tail hour, and the second, which 
will feature items of high quality, 
will proceed during the dinner 
period. Crossman has asked that 
anyone with donations for either 
auction contact the museum as 
soon as possible. Items that the- 
matically relate to the museum’s 
diverse collections are of special 
interest. 

Invitations will be arriving in 
the mail soon. Be prepared for a 
wonderful evening. + 





SUNDAY FAMILY SERIES 
HIGHLIGHT ASIAN PERFORMANCES 


The costumes, tastes, and cultural 
traditions of Asia come to the 
museum this spring in our final 
three Family Concerts of the 
school year. Join us Sunday after- 
noons in East India Marine Hall for 
fun-filled adventures from abroad. 
On April 7 acclaimed story- 
teller Li-Min Mo brings her vivid 
tales of Chinese painters and 
potters to East India Marine Hall, 
transforming it into the biggest tea 
house on the North Shore. Pre- 
ceding her program, “A Boat of 
Dreams,” children and adults may 


MATCHING NAMES 


A list of the surnames of the first mem- 
bers of the East India Marine Society 
reads much like a list of street and 
place names from all over the North 
Shore. Those raised in the area feel an 
almost familial connection with such 
names as Ropes, Nichols, West, 
Hathorne, and many more. 

The written history of the society 
starts with the names of thirty men 
who were present at the first meeting 
in October 1799, twenty-two of whom 
were founding members. As additional 
men qualified for membership, the 
society extended further into the local 
community. 

As part of its history, the museum 
is trying to locate the descendents of 
the original East India Marine Society 
members—not just the founding 
twenty-two, but all those who were in 
the first “wave” of membership, from 
1799 until 1825. When present mem- 
bers’ surnames match those of the 
past, the connections are generally 
clear, but relationships through 
marriage are not so easily traced. 

Is your name on one of these lists? 
Or do you know of a connection you 
or a friend might have with these 
families? Drop us a line or call us at 


sample the different tastes of Chi- 
nese teas: sweet jasmine, smoky 
black tea, refreshing green tea, and 
a mysterious fourth type. 

Traveling south across the con- 
tinent brings us to Cambodia and 
the measured grace of classical 
Cambodian dancers Vantana 
Chea, Neary Reth, and Rathana 
Ty-reb. On May 5 the trio will 
interpret the parrot and chao 
doung dance, continuing the 
tradition of court dance perfected 
more than six centuries ago. These 
short pieces, which tell mythic 





Jacob 
Crowinshield 


508-745-1876, extension 157. If some- 
one in your family may have been 
among the many members of the first 
group who are not listed, please also 
call us, and we will be happy to look 
the name up. 


Present at October 1799 meeting 

Benjamin Bullock Jonathan Mason, Jr. 
Jonathan Carnes Icabod Nichols 
Benjamin Carpenter Josiah Orne 

Henry Clark John Osgood 
Benjamin Crowninsheild John Prince, Jr. 
Jacob Crowninsheild Thomas Putnam 


John Felt William Richardson 
Richard Gardiner William Robinson 
John Gibaut John Ropes 


Daniel Hathorne 
Benjamin Hodges 
Jonathan Hodges 
Jonathan Ingersoll 
Jonathan Lambert 
Jonathan Mason 


Joseph Ropes 
Nathanial Silsbee 
George G. Smith 
Benjamin Webb, Jr. 
Edward West 


Family names of early members, 
1799-1825 (partial list) 


Appleton Forbes Phillips 
Barton Goodhue Proctor 
Bowditch — Kinsman Rogers 
Derby Northey Storey 
Devereaux Peabody Ward 
Driver Phippen Wheatland 
Endicott Pickman 


stories of royalty and celestial 
beings, will be supplemented by 
brief explanations. Aspiring young 
dancers in the audience will have 
an opportunity to try out the diffi- 
cult hand movements of these 
accomplished performers. 

On June 2 the Puppetrio in- 
terprets the Japanese fable of the 
Stonecutter for younger audiences. 
Two other tales performed on a 
portable stage using a combination 
of mime, masks, puppets, and 
audience participation are sure 
to delight everyone. + 
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GAINS MEAN 
CHANGES 


True or false: Bigger is always 
better. The answer is, maybe. It is 
certainly wonderful to see the mu- 
seum swarming with visitors as it 
was over the holidays. The day 
after Thanksgiving we practically 
out-sold the malls! 

But with bigger comes changes. 
As our membership has grown, our 
admissions people are unable to 
keep up with who is a member 
and who isn’t. Please, even if you 
are a longtime member, don’t be 
offended when you are asked for 
your membership card when you 
visit the museum. In these times, 
it is especially important that we 
keep accurate visitor counts. So 
please be sure to stop at Admis- 
sions every time you come; the 
staff will truly appreciate your 
cooperation and enjoy speaking 
with you. 

Another area in which bigger 
isn’t always better concerns our 
mailing list. We get many returns 
of the Register and invitations that 
could not be delivered because of 
incorrect or temporary changes of 
address. If you plan to be away for 
an extended period, please call the 
Membership Office. Our computer 
can handle seasonal address 
changes, or if you wish, we can 
hold your mail until you return. 
Your help can save a considerable 
amount in return postage. 

We also want to assure you that 
we do our best to get invitations to 
events out in a timely way, but 
once they leave our door, we have 
no control over how long they take 
to arrive at yours. We must mail by 
bulk rate. If you consistently have 
a problem with timely notices, 
please check with your post office. 
Some are very slow in distributing 
bulk-rate mail. 


xy 
Enough of these mundane matters. 
Good times are ahead as we get 
ready to celebrate with the Third 
Annual Gala on Saturday, April 27 
(see page 6). This year, 1991, is the 
tenth anniversary year of the East 
India Marine Associates as well, a 
milestone that will be marked with 
special activities. 

it 
Although the 18th Annual Antiques 
Show is well past, we will long 
treasure the enthusiasm and exper- 
tise of Co-chairs Susie Weld and 
Gloria Sax, who made it a rousing 
success. A team of volunteers 
under June Zieff and Carol Sanidas 
created glorious hors d'oeuvres for 
the Preview Party, sponsored by 
Ira Lexus, West Lynn Creamery, 
and Renwood Properties. Nine 
local caterers also donated deli- 


cious food. 
te 


Many of you attended the Winter 
Moon Celebration, which proved 
a delightful way to kick off the hol- 
iday season. We would like to give 
special thanks to Frederick Mason, 
Jr., who thrilled nearly a hundred 
young (and not-so-young!) kids in 
his alter ego as Santa. The action- 
packed holiday months again 
proved that the museum has 
wonderful volunteers. 


Be lomem hg > 


This column is my last as your 
Membership Coordinator. Anne 
Mason is taking over the position 
as | assume the duties of Public 
Relations/Special Events Officer. 

It has been a pleasure serving you, 
and | look forward to working with 
you in the future to ensure that the 
Peabody Museum of Salem is a 
household name. 


Lucinda Kidder Wilkins 
Membership Coordinator 
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The Peabody Museum of Salem 
welcomes the following 
new members: 


*Executive Pass Program member 
**Corporate or Institutional member 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas O’Rourke 
Amicon Division, W.R. Grace & 
Company*/** 

Ms. Claire Casey 

Mr. Alwood Edwards 

Mr. and Mrs. Eamon Fennessy 
Mrs. Florence A. Muir 

Ms. Phyllis Palsone 

Billerica 

Ms. Margaret Abreu 

Boston 

Mr. Kurt Campbell 

Ms. Elizabeth Fullon 
Brookline 

Ms. Sally Mayer 

Cambridge 

Mr. Robert F. Dincauze 

Mr. John B. Robinson 

Mr. and Mrs. John Ross 
Chestnut Hill 

Mr. and Mrs. James Ladd 
Danvers 

Peabody Institute Library 

Mr. Thomas Riquier 

Hingham 

Ms. Ruth Underwood Weiss 
Ipswich 

Dr. James Brown 

Lexington 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Fraiman 
Mr. and Mrs. Futamura 
Lynnfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Orlandello 
Marblehead 

Dr. Alain Campbell 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Collard 
Mr. and Mrs. William Davison 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Eisenhower 
Mr. Alexander MacDonald 
Mr. James P. McLane 

Ms. Joan Rapp 

Dr. Sylvie Ratelle 

Ms. Matilda Zompetta 
Medfield 

Mr. and Mrs. George Kenny 
New Bedford 

Mr. and Mrs. Maximilian Ferro 
Newbury 

Mrs. Sunee M. Goodman 
Newton 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Babcock 
Mr. Robert H. Silver 
Newtonville 

Mr. James A. Elbery 

Peabody 

Ms. Jennifer Kelleher 

Mr. and Mrs. J.T. LaBelle 
Prides Crossing 

Mr. Robert C. Rogers 

Revere 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeff Upton 
Rockport 

Mr. Neil Glickstein 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Morgan 
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Salem 

Ms. Mary Flynn 

Mr. Winston Foote 

Mr. John A. Gray 

Mr. Kevin Kaczynski 

Mr. and Mrs. Derek Kane 
Ms. Heather King 

Mr. and Mrs. Erik Luchs 
Ms. Elizabeth Marland 

Miss Mary McNeil 

Mr. Paul R. Murphy 

Ms. Ann Naughton 

Ms. Patricia Pine 

Mr. Lee Pingel 

Ms. Leslie Sammon 

Ms. Joanne Sawyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald L. Sirois 
Ms. Suzanne J. Stark 

Mr. Joseph Thull 

Saugus 

Mr. and Mrs. George Clark 
Stoneham 

H.E. Thompson Foundation** 
Swampscott 

Ms. Jean Connor 

Dr. Alan Rosenfeld 

Ms. Barbara Goldenberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Mazonson 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Richmond 
Wellesley 

Ms. Nena Davis Jones 

Mr. Mark L. Radtke 
Wenham 

Mr. and Mrs. Timothy M. Bryan 
Winchester 

Ms. Marily Capek 

Mr. Eric Henrikson 
ARIZONA 

Fountail Hill 

Mr. Dan Wyman 
CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Ratner 
COLORADO 

Colorado Springs 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Marshall 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 

Mr. John M. Reed 
INDIANA 

Indianapolis 

Dr. Roger Hurwitz 

MAINE 

Kittery Point 

Mr. and Mrs. William Flowells 
South Harpswell 

Ms. Dawn |. Bragdon 
Camden 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey Dodge 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Portsmouth 

Ms. Jane Porter 

Mr. Davis Schirmer 

NEW MEXICO 

Santa Fe 

Ms. Susan Herter 

NEW YORK 

New York City 

Christie Associates** 
RHODE ISLAND 
Barrington 

Mr. Raymond Prosser 
SWITZERLAND 

La Courdefermc 

Mr. Scott A. Youmans 
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Drawn from the Sea: Images and Artifacts from the 
Maritime Collections. Discover notable maritime works 
in the museum's newest gallery devoted to the arts 

of the sea. Through May 23, 1991. 

The Asian Export Art Wing. Twelve galleries and 1,000 
objects comprise the nation’s largest collection of fine 
and decorative arts made in Asia for Western use 
between the fifteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Chinese Traditional Costumes and Accessories. 
Glimpse the rich splendor of imperial China in displays 
of period costumes and personal accessories. 

Japanese Traditional Arts. Explore Japan before the age 
of industrialization through representative objects 

from everyday life. 

Keeping Traditions Alive: The Arts of Southeast Asia. 
See traditional crafts that play a vital role in the 
contemporary lives of Southeast Asians. Guest curator: 
Refugee Arts Group. Through June 30, 19917. 

Maritime New England. Survey the region’s 400-year 
relationship with the sea in this exhibition comprised of 
Deepwater Trade, Fishing, Whaling, and 

Coastal sections. 

Natural History of Essex County. Marvel at the diversity 
of wildlife and habitats that make our coastal region 
such an ecologically rich environment. 

Pacific Cultures. Explore the romantic South Pacific 
through traditional artifacts and objects from its many 
island cultures. 

Port of Salem: Merchants, Captains, and Ships. 

A wealth of paintings and ship models tell the story of 
the port's golden age. 

Steamship Travel. Explore the rise and fall of the 
glorious steamship era from the late nineteenth century 
to the early twentieth century. 

Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts Decoys, 1840-1940. 
Examine nearly 200 decoys made by such master 
carvers as A. Elmer Crowell and Joe Lincoln. 


DIRECTIONS 

The Peabody Museum of Salem is located at the corner 
of Essex and Liberty streets in center Salem, just off 
Routes 1-A, 107, and 114. The museum is adjacent to 
two municipal parking lots and is a short walk from the 
MBTA Commuter Rail station (Rockport/Ipswich Line). 


ADMISSION 

Adults, $5; senior citizens and students with IDs, $4; 
children 6-16, $2.50; children under 6, Salem school 
children, and members, free. Special family rate, $10. 


EXHIBITS, MEMBERSHIP, 
AND PROGRAMS INFORMATION 
508-745-1876 


MUSEUM HOURS 
Monday through Saturday, 
10 am to 5 pm 

Sunday, 12 noon to 5 pm 
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The Shop at the 


PEABODY 
MUSEUM 
aS NOY 


East India Square 
Salem, MA 01970 
tel 508-/45-1876 


Reproductions from 
original ivories 


BUDDHA CARVING. 
LAU ae Ys 


CARVED BROOCH. Jewelry carved 
eum Mola yaw Ce Meee aru) 
of the China Trade during the 
mid-nineteenth century. Also 
available as a pendant. 
Polymer $24 





in the museum collections 


American Express, MasterCard, 
Visa welcome. Use your 10 
percent members’ discount. 


Monday through Saturday, 
10 am-5 pm; Sunday, 
12 noon-5 pm 





